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It was the sort of question that had begun to bother every
able-bodied American citizen abroad at the moment the draft
law was beginning to operate at home. With me it was a
personal question, and it received a most gratifying reply.
I asked the General whether he thought it was my duty to
forget the typewriter and get into the army. I explained that
in a conversation years before in Washington with the Secre-
tary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, an ardent admirer of
a distinguished cavalry leader of my name in the Civil War,
had suggested that any national emergency should find me
in the cavalry. War Department records had been prepared
for such a situation, I added, and I. could undoubtedly return
to Washington and have them revived.
"In this war/* replied the General, "I consider a trained
newspaperman worth a regiment of cavalry. If he is in a
position to serve his country with the typewriter and does
not, he is lacking in his duty."
The cavalry did little in the European war. Many cavalry
men eventually found themselves aboard an iron horse, the
tank* But what was impressive was General Pershing's en-
dorsement of the saying, "The typewriter is mightier than
the sword/'
True to the best traditions of a good soldier, General
Pershing was no orator* As a conversationalist he ranked high,
but the ability to weave words, like daisies, into a pretty little
chain of thought was not his. What he wanted to say ex-
temporaneously before mixed audiences had to be said briefly
and bluntly. It was only before soldiers that Pershing seemed
at ease. Trained in a school which began with the Indian
troubles, and followed on to the Orient and back by way of
the Philippines, Pershing spoke the soldier language.
The General's first notable attempt at public speaking in
France came on the Fourth of July after his arrival in Paris*